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Chats With the Ed 
Girls Through the Ceiling 


Phyllis and Jane thought boys 
were the most interesting things in the 
world. 

Of course, I can understand this. There’s 
something about boys that is very interest- 
ing! If only Phyllis and Jane had kept their 
interest under better control! 

Phyllis and Jane liked to be where boys 
were. So when boys joined the Pathfinder 
Club, it naturally followed that Phyllis and 
Jane joined too. 

Alas for them, at craft time the boys 
and girls were divided. It meant an hour 
of boredom for Phyllis and Jane. 

One night, as usual, the director an- 
nounced, “Go quickly to your crafts and 
be sure no one wanders from one craft 
to another.” 


itor 
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Phyllis and Jane watched sadly as the 
older boys walked out of the room to go up 
to the attic for weight-lifting. Spiritless, 
they shuffled to their own craft class. The 
evening’s joy had gone for them. 

“Who wants to do cooking?” Phyliis 
moaned to Jane. 

“It’s a waste of time,” Jane agreed. “Wish 
we could have something exciting at Path- 
finder meetings.” 


For a while they leaned like wilted €é 


flowers against a table, not listening to the 
cooking teacher at all. Then Phyllis bright- 
ened. “Jane,” she whispered, “the director 
just went out. Let’s go upstairs before he 
gets back.” 

The girls were all alive now! With a 
quick glance at their teacher they slipped 
out the door and climbed to the attic. Aha, 
this was more like it! Boys and more boys, 
lifting weights, turning somersaults, doing 
handstands. 

The girls were so interested that they 
didn’t hear the director coming up the 
attic stairs until he had nearly reached the 
top. Suddenly Phyllis saw him. ‘Look, 
Jane!” she gasped. “The director! We’ve 
got to get out of here!” 

But the only way out was down the stairs. 
There were, however, several large boxes 
stored nearby. “Quick,” said Phyllis, “hide 
behind the boxes!” 

I should explain at this point that a floor 
had been built on the attic at the end where 
the boys were lifting their weights. But 
there was no floor where the boxes were 
stored—only rafters and plaster. 

In their rush to get away from the di- 
rector, Phyllis and Jane didn’t notice this. 
They leaped for cover—and came down on 
the plaster. 

The plaster gave way. The girls fell 
through the ceiling into the room below, 
where the rest of the Pathfinders were gath- 
ered. 

It was really quite exciting, and most hor- 
ribly embarrassing. 


Fortunately, no one was hurt, and '@ 


sure Phyllis and Jane have been more ci 
cumspect about boys ever since. For they 
are really very fine girls, and certainly 
wouldn’t want to fall through the ceiling a 
second time. 


Your friend, 


ey Waar 
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The Rain Came in Answer 


to a Missionary's Prayer 


By MRS. ORLEY FORD 


| ya story took place in the country of 
Equador, South America. 

There had been a long drought, and the 
fields were dry and parched. The grain 
that had been planted had not sprouted. 

The priest declared that the drought was 
caused by the presence of the missionaries 
in the country, and that so long as the 
“devils” (referring to my husband and me) 


were allowed to remain, there would be no 
rain. He called a special meeting, attended 
by several thousand Indians, and in front 
of all those people he pronounced a curse 
upon the fields, saying that he would not 
let it rain until the people drove us out of 
the country. 

The poor Indians returned to their homes 


To page 16 


Very soon after we had prayed, the rains came. We stood outside our hut and watched the showers fall. 
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Unbelievable as it sounds, this story actually 
took place in Baroda, India, in 1875. 


GOOD TABLE MANNERS 
Win One Billion Dollars 


By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


OPALRAO was a poor Indian boy living 
in the small village of Kavlana in 
Baroda, India. He was an intelligent boy 
and longed to go to school. But there were 
no schools in Kavlana. He was good to his 
widowed mother. He worked hard and did 
his best to help her earn the money to buy 
rice and curry for his four younger brothers 
and sisters. 

In the year he became twelve, the ruler 
of the wealthy state of Baroda died. He left 
no heir. His children were all daughters and 
girls are not allowed to inherit the throne 
in India. 

The ruler’s widow, Jamnabi, went to the 
British Government authorities and asked 
them what they would advise her to do 
about appointing a new ruler. She was re- 
ceived courteously and the matter was dis- 
cussed by the head of the local government. 

The British decided to give her authority 
to choose the new ruler. They advised her to 
send the police to one of the remote villages 
in the state and there gather a group of un- 
spoiled, uneducated youth, and bring them 
to the palace. Out of this group she should 
select one boy and train him for the high 
position. How she should test the boys in 
order to find out which one to choose was 
left entirely to her own wisdom. 

The village that was selected was Kav- 
lana, where Gopalrao lived. The policemen 
were warned, “Tell no one why you want 
to take the boys to the palace.” 


But you know how it is when something 
important is going on. Even if you try to 
keep it secret, rumors get out. And already 
rumors had reached Kavlana that some kind 
of test was to be given the boys when they 
reached the palace. Jamnabi had decided 
what the test should be but she was careful 
not to tell anyone. That way no one knew, 
though they made a thousand guesses. Pass- 
ing the test was so important. The prize 
was simply unbelievable. The winner would 
become the ruler of Baroda, one of the 
richest states of India. 

There was a great deal of talk among the 
simple villagers when the special police 
came to Kavlana. It was an unheard-of 
thing for village boys to be invited to the 
palace. They had no manners; they knew 
nothing of civilization. 

Gopalrao was one of the youngest boys 
in the group that was invited. He was full 
of questions, but the police would tell him 
nothing beyond the fact that all the boys 
were tO meet at a certain time at the palace 
gates. 

The boy’s mother did not know what to 
believe. When it came time for Gopalrao to 
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leave she embraced him solemnly and “@ 


“Go, my son. You are not dressed for 

king’s court, but true worth is not in the 
clothes we wear but in what is in our hearts. 
You have been a good son to me, and a 
diligent worker. I need nor tell you to be 
very careful at the palace. Be kind, gentle, 
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and think carefully before you act. Follow 
your kind heart, do not be afraid, and the 
gods of the fathers go with you.” 

Gopalrao was filled with wonder. His 
mother had never spoken to him so seriously 
before. What did it mean? 

When the group of boys were ushered 
into the palace grounds by the uniformed 
police, they stared open-mouthed at the 

agnificent buildings and beautiful gar- 
dens. 

Jamnabi had ordered a sumptuous din- 
ner to be served in the banquet hall. She 
now invited her young guests to eat. She 
was a very wise woman. She thought the 
table loaded with so much food would prob- 








ably bring out the best—and the worst—in 
the boys. 

The boys came shyly into the banquet 
room. It was lighted by sparkling chande- 
liers. There were velvet-covered chairs with 
glass legs. The boys were clumsy. They were 
unfamiliar with table manners, for most 
Indians eat sitting on the floor with ba- 
nana leaves for plates and their fingers for 
forks. 

But they understood what that food was 
for! They were meant to eat their fill. For 
once, they could have all the delicacies they 
wanted. Many of the things on the table 
they had never even heard of before, much 
less seen. To page 22 


This is the way Gopalrao was able to dress after he became the wealthy maharaja of Baroda. 
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Down the bushland track with Jerry 


The Insect That Sets Traps, 


and the Traveling 


By KEITH 


| eg is Jerry again. Well, every time I 
see an insect, I’m going to remember my 
stay in Australia. Really, until I started going 
out with Uncle Frank, I would have thought 
people were exaggerating if they had told 
me of some of the things I've seen. But I’ve 
seen them in action with my own eyes, and 
it's true. This time I’m going to tell you 
about the insect that tries to catch other 
insects by digging a pit for them to fall into. 
It is called the ant lion, because it catches 
sO many ants. 

Uncle Frank took us far out into the 
country one time, and we stopped at the dry 
bed of a creek where he said there were 
plenty of these ant lions. Climbing out of 
the car, we made our way down into this 
dry creek bed, and followed Uncle Frank 
onto the parched sand. 

“Now there are thousands of ant lions on 
this creek bottom,” he announced. “See if 
you can find their little pits.” 

We scouted around on our haunches, 
looking here and there. I was looking for 
something bigger than we actually found, 
for the name “ant lion” gave me the im- 
pression of something quite a bit bigger 
than a regular ant. The ant lion, I dis- 
covered, is a little bigger, but not much. It 
has a queer-shaped body, however. It is flat, 
like a tick’s, with quite a long neck, and a 
big head on the end of the neck. Then come 
two very large jaws, each one shaped like a 
sickle. We saw one, because Uncle Frank 
dug up the bottom of one of the pits with a 
spoon, and put the spoonful of sand onto a 
sheet of newspaper. The ant lion wriggled 
out of the sand, very excited about being 
heaved from his warm bed. 
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Garbage Collector 


MOXON 
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The ant lion looks like this, but it keeps itself . . . 


After knowing what to look for, I found 
hundreds of the little pits. They are per- 
fectly round, and have very steep sides, and 
look like an inverted cone in the sand. They 
seem very harmless, lying empty in the sun, 
but the ant lion is waiting, hidden under the 
sand at the bottom. He is hoping some 
creature, such as an ant, will tumble into 
his steep-sided hole, and then he will have 
dinner. 

Uncle Frank said that right in the begi 
ning, a mother ant lion deposits her eggs on 
the sand, one here and one there. Many 
hatch, and the little baby larvae set to work 
straight away digging the hole in the 
ground that will be their home. But we 
didn’t see any digging their holes that day. 

“All digging is done at night,” said 
Uncle Frank. “The little fellows do not 
mind if you have a dim lantern near them, 
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and I’ve watched them at work. Very inter- 
esting. They travel backward while they dig 
their hole, and they go in a perfect circle. 
Round they go, backward, plowing a furrow 
in the sand with their tail, just as we would 
plow a field with a moldboard plow.” 

Anne thought that was very funny, but I 
thought it was very clever. I couldn’t plow 
a field walking backward. And remember, 

e ant lion does it in the dark too. 

“But plowing doesn’t make a hole,” said 
Anne. “What does the ant lion do with the 
sand?” 

“It throws it out with its flat head,” re- 
plied Uncle Frank, smiling. 

Well, I’m used to anything these days! 
Could anything be more odd? This insect 
plows backward with its tail at night, then 
digs with its head for a shovel. 

“After it has gone round once,” con- 
tinued Uncle Frank, “it goes round again, 
each time making a smaller circle, and 
digging out the sand with its head. Finally, 
there is a perfect pit, with very steep, cone- 
shaped sides. Then the larva goes to the 
bottom of the pit, digs down just under the 
sand, and waits for its first meal to come 
along.” 

“What if nothing falls into the pit?” 
asked Anne. 

“Then it gets nothing to eat,” said Uncle 
Frank. “That is a very common thing for an 
ant lion. It never leaves its hole, and is 
there waiting all the time. Instinct tells it to 
stay there, and stay there it must. Remem- 
ber, too, no one taught it how to dig that 
hole. It just hatched from its egg, and 
straight away started to dig, just as if it 
had been born with a set of blueprints in 
its pocket.” 

“How long does it have to wait usually?” 


I asked. 


“Not very long sometimes, but a wait of 
several days is very common, with an oc- 
casional wait of several weeks. And it is not 
unknown for an ant lion to wait vainly for 
the entire length of its time as a larva, sev- 
eral months, and finally go into its pupa 
stage without eating one morsel.” 

“What happens? Do they die?” Anne 
asked. 

“No, it doesn’t seem to harm them in the 
least,” said Uncle Frank. “They finally 
realize that it’s time to pupate, and so they 
spin a lovely round cocoon of silk, the out- 
side of which is covered with grains of sand. 
It looks for all the world like a big lump of 
sand. The insect stays there until spring 
comes, and then out comes—not an ugly 
ant lion, with big pincers and a flat body— 
but a lovely flying insect with wings just 
like gauze, and looking something like a 
small dragonfly. Its wings are collapsed, of 
course, when it emerges, and it looks very 
bedraggled, but it crawls to some twig 
nearby, and its wings slowly fill out as the 
fluid from its body is pumped into them.” 

“It’s just like blowing up a tire, isn’t it?” 
I remarked. 

“Exactly. Then as soon as the wings are 
strong and stiff, off flies our fairy to find a 
mate. Later, she will lay some eggs on a 
sandy place, then there will be more cone- 
shaped holes in the sand.” 

Uncle Frank paused. “But let’s see if we 
can find an ant lion getting some dinner.” 
We all went in different directions search- 
ing for a pit that had something caught in 
it. Before long, we found one with an ant 







well hidden down at the bottom of its trap while it waits patiently for an ant to come for dinner. 
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struggling in it. The ant had evidently 
wandered over the rim of the hole and 
tumbled in. Now it was making vain at- 
tempts to get out. 

But the steep sides were soft, crumbly 
sand, and no sooner was the ant halfway up 
than there would be a little landslide, and 
down the ant would go nearly to the bot- 
tom. Again and again it tried, but it always 
failed. And now the ant lion came to the 
surface. 

There was a stirring up of the sand at the 
bottom of the hole, and the head of the ant 
lion emerged and watched for a moment. 
Then using its head as a paddle, the lion 
started to flick jets of sand at the terrified 
ant. As these jets were thrown up, the hole 
looked like a volcano in eruption. Finally 
the poor ant could not keep its footing any 
longer, and down it tumbled, right to the 
bottom this time. At once it was seized with 
those huge pincers. 

“I want to tell you something about those 
pincers,” said Uncle Frank, as we were 
watching this little drama. “They are the 
ant lion’s mouth! Believe it or not, the ant 
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lion has no mouth. But it has a hole in the 
end of each of those big pincers, so all it has 
to do is get a good grip. And did you notice 
how quickly the ant stopped struggling? 
That is because the ant lion injected a 
pOison into it through those holes. Then the 
ant lion starts sucking. He sucks all the 
juices out of the ant’s body.” 

“Ugh!” said Anne, and shuddered. 

That same day, Uncle Frank told us about 
another insect that behaves something like 
the ant lion. It is called the aphis lion. It is 
a larva, too, and has two big jaws similar 
to the ant lion’s. Uncle Frank told us the 
strangest thing about the eggs of this aphis 
lion. When they are laid, the mother first 
makes a stalk for each egg, then Jays an egg 
on top of this stalk. Each egg is therefore 
held away up in the air, away from every 
other egg. She surely is a wise mother, be- 
cause there is nothing the aphis lion larva 
likes more for supper than an aphis lion 
egg, and if one larva hatched before the 
others, he’d start off by eating all the un- 
hatched eggs of his brothers and sisters. But 

To page 18 
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the five children, were decked out in their best 
has Sunday clothes. They had bought their 
tice tickets and had been waiting eagerly for 
nge | the train to arrive. 
x f But the railroad company had sold a 
i | thousand tickets, and there were only three 
i hundred seats in the train. Why the com- 
: pany didn’t put on more cars and more 
seats, Of run an extra train, nobody knows. 
at The seats were full before the train left the 
ke first station, and at every stop more pas- 
1s ‘ sengers elbowed their way into the crowded 
ir coaches. Even the platforms at the ends of 
ie the cars were crowded, although there were 
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— The Train Wouldn't Stop 













































for JOAQUIN 


By RICHARD H. UTT 


OAQUIN stood between the narrow- 
gauge rails at the little railroad station 
of Santo Domingo, Costa Rica, shouting 
ugly words, blaming God, and waving his 


FE: 4 fists at the train that had just gone by. That 
FA wage Sunday was to have been a special day, for 
f ys elias there was to be a fiesta in the city of 
x Cartago, and a special train was picking up 

“ig people from many towns along the line, to 





take them to the fiesta. Joaquin ( pronounced 
Walkeen), with his wife, Maria, and their 


signs that said, “Absolutely Forbidden to 
Stand on Platform.” Finally the train was so 
jammed with people that it didn’t stop for 
any more passengers. That is why when it 
came to Santo Domingo, where Joaquin 
and his family were waiting, it puffed right 
through the town and on down the track 
To page 16 
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When Joaquin saw what happened right after the 
train went past him he was glad he wasn’t on board. 
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ONE TON 


MANY years ago, during the first world 
war, a young minister and his family 
lived in New Bedford, Massachusetts. Times 
were hard for nearly everyone, for many 
necessities such as flour, potatoes, sugar, 
milk, and eggs were hard to get, and 
extremely expensive. At that time nearly 
all homes were heated with wood or coal, 
and this fuel was high priced too, and hard 
to get even if one had the money. 

Mr. Butler, the young minister, had a 
wife and four small daughters to feed, 
clothe, and keep warm, and with a min- 
ister’s small salary it was hard going. 

The snow piled high in New Bedford's 
streets that winter, and the cold Atlantic 
winds that swept into the city from the bay 
blew right into the house. Mr. Butler and 
his wife did not even try to heat the entire 
house, but kept a fire going only in the 
kitchen range. Just before bedtime the bed- 
room doors were opened and the rooms 
allowed to warm up a bit, so that going to 
bed would not be too cold an adventure for 
the four little girls. 

Mrs. Butler filled half-gallon fruit jars 
with hot water from the teakettle, wrapped 
them in towels, and tucked one of these 
“hot-water bottles” into bed at the feet of 
each one of her daughters. These and their 
long flannel nighties sent the girls off to 
dreamland in cozy warmth. Then Mr. But- 
ler sat at the kitchen table with his Bible, 
pencil, and notepaper, preparing his next 
sermon, while his pretty, brown-eyed wife 
sat in a rocker brought from the cold living 
room and did the mending. 

One evening after the girls were in bed 
and asleep and Mr. Butler was helping his 
wife dry the dishes, he said seriously, “Ber- 
tha, if we are not able to get more coal in a 
day or two we are going to be a very cold 
family. You know that all I’ve been able to 
get lately has been a bushel at a time, and 
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OF COAL 


By IRENE BUTLER ENGELBERT 





we were lucky to get that. I must find a wife 


place tomorrow where we can get coal.” 

“Yes, William,” his wife answered anx- 
iously. “I have thought of that several times 
today, and it worries me. But have you any 
idea where you can get some?” 

“I know of no place at all where coal can 
be bought. One would almost have to stay 
night and day at the coalyards in order to 
get some coal when a carload of it comes 
in. 

After a few moments of silence his wife 
said sadly, “Think of all the homes right 
here in New Bedford where there is not 
one bit of heat tonight!” 

“Yes, and that means frozen water pipes,” 
her husband added. 

“And jars of fruits and vegetables freez- 
ing and bursting right on the pantry shelves,” 
his wife sighed. 

“We must pray about this, Bertha,” the 
young minister said earnestly. “We pay a 
faithful tithe to God, and try to keep all His 
commandments. Surely He will fulfill His 
promises, for He has said that ‘no good 
thing will he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly.’” 

Dishes were finished and the God-fear- 
ing couple knelt by the rocking chair. The 
husband, who felt heavily the responsibility 
of caring for his precious family, pleaded 
earnestly with the Owner of all the coal 
mines in the world, and asked Him to 
remember and supply their need. 

He did not ask for a whole ton of coal 
for he could not have paid for that much 
even if it had been available. But he asked 
God to help him the next day to find a 
place where he could get a few bushels. His 
wife’s prayer was short and simple, asking 
God to send them the needed coal, and to 
supply the needs also of those who were 
already suffering from the cold. 

Mr. Butler spent most of the next day try- 
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ng to find just one dealer with some coal 
re would sell. Some dealers had none, but 
expected a shipment in a few days. A few 
had a little coal left but it was already 
ordered by someone else. They all sympa- 
thized with him in his need, but could do 
nothing to help him. 

That evening as the young mother 
slipped four fruit-jar “hot-water bottles” 
beside four pairs of little feet, her husband 


carried in the last two hods of coal and set 


them down beside the kitchen range. 
“When that coal is used up,” he told his 


find a wife as she returned from the bedrooms, 


“the Butler family is out of coal!” 
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Every evening mother would fill several fruit jars 
with hot water to keep the girls’ feet warm in bed. 






Then, after a pause, he went on, “No, I 
really don’t think so. Somehow, God is go- 
ing to help me find coal the first thing 
tomorrow morning, I feel sure.” 

Mrs. Butler was encouraged by her hus- 
band’s faith, and after they had prayed 
about the matter again they both stopped 
worrying. 

In the morning, after breakfast, the fam- 
ily had worship as usual. The father ex- 
plained to his little girls that they needed 
coal that very morning and asked each of 
them to pray for God to help them get 
some. Then they knelt and each one in the 
family prayed in turn. 

As they got up from their knees, Mr. 
Butler went to the closet and got his over- 
coat. He put on his warm cap and turned 
the ear flaps down to protect himself from 
the sub-zero weather outside. Then he sat 
down and bent over to buckle the fasteners 
on his high-top galoshes. 

Suddenly there was a loud knock at the 
kitchen door, and someone was stamping 
the snow from his boots. Mrs. Butler turned 
in surprise from where she was warming 
her husband’s wool mittens over the range, 
and the four girls crowded around her as 
Mr. Butler rose and opened the door. A 
gust of wind blew snow into the kitchen as a 
stranger in heavy topcoat and cap entered. 

“Is this where William A. Butler lives?” 
he asked as the door was closed quickly 
behind him. 

“Yes,” the young minister 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing!” laughed the stranger. “But I 
have a ton of coal out here in my dray for 
you. Where shall I unload it?” 

“But I didn’t order a ton of coal!” Mr. 
Butler answered in surprise. “In fact, I 
couldn’t pay for it. All I could pay for would 
be a few bushels.” 

“Isn’t this 127 Sawyer Street?” the man 
asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. and Mrs. Butler answered. 

“And didn’t you say you were William A. 
Butler?” he continued. 

“Yes,” Mr. Butler answered. 

“Well, then, this is your coal, whether 
you are aware of it or not.” The man 
laughed. “You certainly aren't going to 
refuse it, are you? Or shall I deliver it to 
one of the neighbors?” he added, teasing. 

“But I haven’t enough money to pay for 
all that,” Mr. Butler explained for the second 

To page 22 
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Chapter One: How It All Began 


ESCAPE from SIBERIA 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


- GOING to do it, I tell you! I’m going 
to do it!” 

Ivor brought his fist down with a thump 
on the table. His pretty wife looked up in 
astonishment from where she was preparing 
the simple evening meal for her usually 
quiet husband and their two small sons. 

“Going to do what, Father?” she asked in 
her quiet way. 

“I’m going to America. We will begin 
life anew in that land we have heard so 
much about. Just as soon as we can arrange 
our affairs, sell our land, dispose of our 
animals and furniture, we are going!” 

“Oh, Father!” begged Olga. “Please, let’s 
not go so far away. Whom do we know in 
that strange land? How do you know things 
will be easier there than they are here?” 
The two boys looked up, wondering, from 
their game in the corner. The flickering 
lamplight cast long shadows as Ivor rest- 
lessly paced the floor. 

“Things will be better, I am sure. Do you 
remember George Sobeli, who went to 
America last year? Only yesterday Peter 
received a letter from him telling more 
about the country. There is enough land for 
everybody and it’s very cheap. The Govern- 
ment will even lend the money to buy it 
with, and this loan can be paid back slowly. 
He says the soil is rich and black and easy 
to work. There are schools for all, even for 
the children of the poor.” 

So it was finally decided. Ivor and his 
wife, who lived in a small village near the 
Caucasus mountains of southern Russia, 
were descendants of a colony of German 
immigrants who had come into the country 
two hundreds years before, during the reign 
of Peter the Great. All through the years that 
little group had remained true to their 
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Greek Orthodox Church had rested heavily 
upon them, but they had not wavered. 

The year in which Ivor and his wife 
decided to go to America was 1893. Their 
group had always been closely knit to- 
gether; many among them were related. 
Long discussions were held by the heads of 
the various families. The older and better 
established men were in favor of remaining 
in the Old Country. They wondered whether 
conditions might not be worse in a new land 
on the other side of an ocean. They had 
heard that the winters were long and cold. 
But the younger men pointed out that 
there was complete religious freedom for 
all in America. They would be free to con- 
tinue speaking the German language, too, 
if they chose. So the discussion continued 
day after day until finally nearly a dozen 
families decided to leave old Russia and 
venture into the unknown. Ivor, Olga, and 
their two sons were among those who left 
together by train for Hamburg, where they 
took passage on an immigrant ship bound 
for New York. 

In his letter, Peter had urged them not to 
linger in the eastern States, but to come to 
the West, to Kansas, where he was farming. 
As they were all farmers, the little group 
followed his advice and took the train, first 
for Chicago, then down through the prairie 
lands of Illinois, Iowa, and into Kansas. 
How different this country was from their 
homeland! Gone was the view of the lofty, 
snow-capped mountains they loved. Now 
mile after mile of flat country sped by out- 
side the train windows. 

It was a warm spring morning when they 
finally got off the train. Their early days in 
the new country were not easy. By common 
consent they had agreed to help one another 
through the difficult times that lay before 
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them. Some took up half a section of land, 
or three hundred and twenty acres, while 
others with more ambition took up an 
entire section. The summer was hot and dry. 


Friendly neighbors helped them as they 
tried to learn the ways of this new country. 
Sod houses were erected to keep out the 
cold of the winter that was sure to come. 
Land was cleared, winter wheat planted, 
wood stacked, wells dug, and fences erected 
to protect the domestic animals. 


The small band from Russia clung closely 
together. One of the first things they did 
after settling was to plan the erection of a 
small meetinghouse where, from Sunday to 
Sunday, they could meet to worship God. 
Many times they expressed their great 
thankfulness in being able to worship so 
freely. There was no danger here that a 
priest would raise a mob and stop their 
meeting. Their pastor would not be taken 
off to prison. It was not necessary for these 
Baptists (for that was the church to which 
they belonged) to conduct their baptisms 
in the dead of night in some secret place. 
Yes, they had much to be thankful for. 


Of course, there were times when they 
were homesick. They missed relatives who 
had remained in the old home village. 
Their children could not sit on grandpa’s 
knee and listen to his stories. The English 
language was strange, but little by little 
they picked it up from their neighbors. 

Two years passed. They were settled 
now, and glad to offer helping hands to 
new immigrants now flowing into the State 
by thousands. One day one of the families 
drove to the nearest town to sell produce 
and do some trading. On a vacant lot on the 
main street they saw a large white tent with 
chairs arranged in neat rows, and sawdust 
scattered on the floor. The father of one of 
the families stood in front of this tent and 
read the sign that announced some meetings 
were to begin shortly. Seeing the tent- 
master working nearby, he approached him. 
“What kind of show is this going to be?” 
he asked. 

“Come tomorrow night,” was the reply, 
“and you will see.” 

“What are the meetings about?” was the 
next question. 
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John sat with his parents and gazed at the pictures of the strange beasts on the platform and had no 
idea that one day he would flee for his life across five thousand miles of snow-bound wilderness. 
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“The prophecies of the Bible, and how 
they are being fulfilled today. We hope you 
will come with your friends and neighbors.” 

When the families got back to their 
farms, they sent word around to their neigh- 
bors telling them about the tent and the 
meetings. Several other families decided to 
attend. 














ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Though many years have passed 
Since Lincoln walked the earth, 

We pay him homage on the date 
That was his day of birth. 


For he was kind as well as wise, 
Was good as well as great. 

And he was honest, tender, true— 
A man to emulate. 


He looked to God for guidance when 
Hard problems came his way. 

He offered thanks and grateful praise 
When he knelt down to pray. 


He gave his all, his very all, 
And so his destiny 

Is to be honored, cherished, loved, 
In all our history. 


So next evening, after the chores had 
been done, several of these people piled 
into one big wagon and set off to town. 

They enjoyed the singing and found the 
subject most interesting as it was presented 
by L. R. Conradi. The warm handshake 
which he gave them at the close of the 
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service, and the fact that he was able to 
speak to them in German, helped them 
decide quickly to return to hear the mes- 
sage which would be given the next night. 

So week after week they attended. Step 
by step they were led into the Advent 
truth. When the meetings closed, nearly 
all of the little group from southern Russia 
had accepted the message, had been bap- 
tized, and had become charter members of 
the small church organized there by Elder 
Conradi. 

Strong in their hearts burned the “first 
love.” Often they discussed how to get this 
truth back to their friends and relatives in 
the old homeland. Some suggested sending 
tracts and pamphlets. Others thought it 
should be done by means of personal letters. 
But Ivor had a different idea, one which 
astonished the group when he presented it 
to them. 

“We must go ourselves,” he declared. 
“This is the most important thing that has 
ever happened to us. We cannot present it 
to our relatives by mail. Questions will 
come into their minds and no one will be 
there to answer them. It will take weeks for 
them to write to us for more information. 
One of us must go.” 

The men looked at one another in aston- 
ishment. Although they agreed with what 
Ivor said, yet it seemed like a very great 
project. At length Ivor spoke again. 

“If one of you will take care of my farm 
while I am gone, I will go myself, but I 
would like someone to go with me.” 

A volunteer was found. So it came about 
that a few weeks later a little group of 
Adventist farmers in Kansas stood at the 
railway station and watched their two rep- 
resentatives board the train, on their way to 
carry the light of the Advent faith across 
land and sea to a little village nestling in 
the foothills of the Caucasus Mountains. 
They carried trunkfuls of Adventist litera- 
ture, some in English, some in German, and 
a complete set of prophetic charts. As every 
day took them nearer to their old home, 
they prayed most earnestly that God would 
prepare the hearts of their people to receive 
the wonderful light of truth. 

Their prayers were answered. News that 
two of their old friends were returning was 
received before they arrived. The reasons 
for their return were not known, and many 
were the questions their relatives were 
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You Wouldn't, 





Would You? 


By DULCIE OATES 


UICKLY! I think we can make it!” And 

the man and the two youngsters scram- 

bled over the fence and leaned, breathless, 
against it and laughed. 

Getting into the auto show without pay- 
ing the admission price had been exciting, 
and dodging the officials had added a little 
spice. 

“That was fun,” said one excited boy. 

“Wow! What a story to tell at school 
tomorrow!” exclaimed the other. 

The man had saved $3 by cheating. If 
you had been that father, you wouldn't 
have taught your children to be dishonest, 
would you? 


“Check the grocery list, please,” asked 
the mother as she placed the bill in front of 
her young daughter. 

There were muttgrings of figures for a 
minute or two as the ten-year-old struggled 
up the columns. 

“I think you still owe the grocer 45 cents, 
Mum,” she said. “I add it up to $25.64 and 
the grocer charged only $25.19.” 

“Let me see,” said mother. “Yes, so he has. 
Well, that’s his fault. He should see his bills 
are right before sending them. I’m not pay- 
ing that 45 cents. I can’t help it if he makes 
mistakes.” 











If you had been that mother, 


you 
wouldn’t have taught your daughter to be 
dishonest, would you? 


The young man took the train ticket and 
as he walked down the stairway looked at 
the change in his hand. “A nickel too 
much,” he mused. “Not worth bothering 
about. The railroads have plenty. I'll tell 
Cecil the railway paid for him to have an 
ice cream cone.” 

If you had been that big brother, you 
wouldn’t have told your young brother to 
buy ice cream with the railroad company’s 
money, would you? 


Mother looked at her fourteen-year-old 
son. He was small for his age and could 
easily pass for twelve, so why should she pay 
full fare for him on the streetcar? 

“Now listen,’ she cautioned. “If the con- 
ductor asks your age, say you're twelve. 
Remember now.” 

In due course the conductor came around. 

“Is the boy under thirteen?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” lied the mother, and pocketed the 
few cents she had saved. 

If you had been that mother, you wouldn't 
have asked your son to lie for a few cents, 
would you? 


JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


Over the fence went the man and the boys so they 
wouldn’t have to pay the proper admission price. 








The Train Wouldn’t Stop for 
Joaquin 
From page 9 


without stopping. It chugged around a turn, 
and was gone from sight. 

A lot of disappointed people were left at 
the station. But the angriest of all was 
Joaquin, who would have chewed a rail 
in two if he could have gotten his teeth 
around one right then. 

A few minutes later, as Joaquin was still 
standing on the tracks angrily grumbling, a 
farmer came running from the direction the 
train had gone. “What’s the matter with 
you?” he asked Joaquin breathlessly. 

“I got tickets for me and Maria and the 
kids,” said Joaquin, “and we're all set on 
going to the fiesta in Cartago. Then this 
train passes us without even stopping!” 

“If you want the train, go get it,” replied 
the farmer. “It’s waiting for you around the 
corner, down in the river. It just ran off the 
bridge!” And the farmer ran on to spread 
the news. 

After passing the Santo Domingo station 
the train had rounded a sharp curve and 
rolled onto the bridge across the Virilla 
River. The bridge had no fence. As the 
train started across, something derailed the 
third car, which derailed cars four and five. 
These last two fell 190 feet into the river, 
while the third one perched at a dizzy angle 
on the bridge, emptying most of its pas- 
sengers through doors and windows. 

When Joaquin heard the news from the 
farmer, he stopped his muttering. Hurrying 
down the tracks, he saw the accident for 
himself. He reverently took off his hat, 
knelt down between the rails, and offered 
a prayer of thanks that the train had not 
stopped for him and his family! 

Joaquin didn’t know it at the time, but he 
had just escaped being in what was probably 
the worst railroad accident that ever hap- 
pened. There were almost four hundred 
victims. Out of sympathy, the nearby coun- 
tries of Honduras, Panama, and Colombia 
decreed special days of mourning. The pope 
at Rome sent a message about the accident. 
People in the United States and many other 
countries sent money and help of different 
kinds. 

Although the accident happened a long 
time ago—back in 1926, on March 14 at 
8:17 in the morning—Joaquin learned 
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something that day which he will never, 
never forget. He learned why God lets 
some of our plans go wrong. He learned why 
God doesn’t answer some of our prayers 
the way we want them answered. He 
learned that some of the things we want 
most would be terribly harmful if we got 
them, and we mustn’t blame God when He 
doesn’t give them to us. 

Next time we feel like complaining 
about things, let’s remember Joaquin. 





The Rain Came in Answer to a 
Missionary’s Prayer 


From page 3 


that evening with crestfallen faces; some of 
the women were crying and wringing their 
hands and pulling their hair, saying that 
there would be no crops that year, and they 
and their little ones would starve for want 
of barley and potatoes. There seemed to be 
no other way to save themselves from star- 
vation than to send us away. Some of our 
nearest neighbors came to us and said they 
were sorry to have us leave, for we had 
lived among them a long time, caring for 
their sick and helping them in many ways; 
but to save their crops, and keep from star- 
vation, they must ask us to go. 

It was a critical timé for us. How could 
we ever gain the confidence of the Indians 
when they were told that we were the 
cause of the drought? 

We took our problem to the Lord in 
prayer, and asked Him to show us what to 
do. Mr. Ford and I both felt impressed that 
this was our opportunity to show that God 
was more powerful than the religious lead- 
ers these Indians had been following. So we 
went out next day and invited the Indians 
to come to our house and there we would 
ask the only true God to send rain for their 
crops. 

At the appointed time about fifty Indians 
crept timidly into our little one-room hut. 
It wasn’t hard to tell they were frightened 
as they sat down on the floor, peering on all 
sides for any visible sign of God’s dis- 
pleasure. For they believed that by coming 
into a Seventh-day Adventist’s home they 
had willingly placed themselves on the 
devil's ground. Most of the time they sat 
with bowed heads, afraid to look one 
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A BOY and a BOX 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


ALVIN WILSON MATEER ran all the 

way home. He held his hand in his 
pocket so the pennies wouldn't pop out. He 
didn’t hold it too tightly though, for he 
liked to hear the pennies jingle together. 

He laughed to himself. “The pennies are 
talking,” he said. “‘We are going to far 
places,’ they are saying. ‘We may be small 
now, but we will be big when we get out 
into the world.’” 

When Calvin bounced into the kitchen, 
where his mother was baking bread, he 
grinned at her. “I found five errands to do 
at the market,” he boasted. “I have a lot of 
pennies for the box this time.” 

His mother patted down the last un- 
baked loaf and pushed the big pan of bread 
into the oven. “We will go right into the 
living room, now,” she said. Only she called 
the living room “parlor.” Calvin got up on a 
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Calvin brought the box down off the mantel so he 
could put into it the pennies he had just earned. 




































































bench and reached to the parlor mantel. 
Carefully he lifted down a little wooden 
box and set it on the table. 

He dropped the pennies into it, and as 
he did so he told his mother how he had 
played that the pennies were talking. “The 
box is almost filled now,” she said. “When 
it is full and we send it away, the pennies 
will really be talking. They will say that 
the Mateers are interested in missions and 
that they want to help.” 

Mrs. Mateer believed firmly that when 
Jesus said, “Go ye therefore,” He had meant 
for everyone to do just that. She subscribed 
to magazines which described the work of 
far-off missions and which told of their 
great needs. Whenever she saw a tract 
about missions she brought it home to read 
aloud. “We can’t go in person,” she ex- 
plained. “But we can send ourselves through 
a gift of money.” 

Neither Calvin nor his mother, nor any 
of the other Mateer children had ever heard 
of an Investment box. Yet they came up 
with the idea of having a box for missions. 
It was wooden and had a slit in the top. 
Mrs. Mateer had made it handsome with a 
covering of bright wallpaper. 

As Calvin stood by the box now, he 
looked solemnly at his mother. “I would 
like to be the missionary who is going to 
get the box,” he said. “It is good to send 
our money—but it would be better for us 
to go ourselves.” 

“We will pray about it,” his mother 
said. And all through his early school days 
Calvin thought about being a missionary. 
When he was old enough to teach, he 
taught school to save money for a college 
education. “I must learn to teach and 
preach,” he said. 

When college was over, he chose a wife 
who could help him in the mission field. 
They were appointed to go to China. It 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Sandra Arlene Stovall, age 12. Route 4, Box 156, 
Cleburne, Texas, U.S.A. Art, skating, swimming, 
piano. 

Ray Stovall. Route 4, Box 156, Cleburne, Texas, 
U.S.A. Model planes, radio, reading, biking, horses. 

Judy Iversen, age 10. 350 N. Blythe Avenue, 
Fresno 6, California, U.S.A. Stamps, sewing, dolls. 

Glennford Jones, age 14. Puruima Kamarang 
Mouth, Mazaruni River, British Guiana. Boating, 
swimming, reading. 

Juanita Parrish, age 10. 301 Elm Street, Kelso, 
Washington, U.S.A. Swimming, piano, rocks, out- 
door sports. 

Donna Snover, age 11. 77 E. Evergreen Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. Biking, swimming. 








was during the American Civil War and 
the Mateers traveled slowly on a white- 
sailed vessel. The sound of guns in the 
United States had faded entirely by the 
time they completed the long, tiring jour- 
ney. 

“It is taking us such a long time to reach 
the place where we will work,” the young 
Mrs. Mateer sighed. 

Calvin smiled at her. “God is never in 
a hurry,” he said. 

At long last they reached port. And after 
that they gave forty-five full years of serv- 
ice to China. 

“I have never been sure whether any of 
the pennies my brother and sisters put into 
our box after I left home ever reached me,” 
Calvin said. “But I know that that box has 
helped many to find salvation.” 

“People have been saving money for mis- 
sions for quite a while now,” his wife re- 
minded him. “We have had help from 
many little family boxes, where the money 
was saved with a great deal of sacrifice 
and a great deal of love.” 

“The Shantung College was founded with 
only six boys and the free-will offerings of 
Christians,” Calvin mused softly. “Now it is 
a university and there are five hundred 
students enrolled.” 

He looked at his wife. She was smiling 
at him tenderly. “I am thinking of a boy 
who rar errands in the market place,” she 
said. 

Calvin bowed his head. “Thank You, 
heavenly Father,” he said, “for a box on a 
mantel—and for a boy’s blessed opportunity 
to put money into that box.” 
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The Insect That Sets Traps, and 
the Traveling Garbage Collector 


From page 8 


when the eggs are all up on these stalks, 
they are out of his reach. . 

Well, this aphis lion goes looking for 
food, and it lives on aphids. It plunges its 
jaws into the body of an aphis, lifts it up 
over its head, then sucks out the juices. 
Then it does the oddest thing. Instead of 
throwing the body of its prey away, it bends 
its head back a bit farther, and pushes the 
body of the aphis among the stiff bristles 
all over its back. The aphis lion we found 
looked like a moving garbage dump. And 
Uncle Frank said that if you brushed off all 
this rubbish from the back of an aphis lion, 
it would immediately pick up all the junk 
and put it on its back again! 

This aphis lion turns into a fairy too. It 
spins a cocoon, and eventually out comes a 
lovely green fly, with two big, shining, 
golden eyes. Well, it’s not a fairy exactly. I 
caught one of the flies one day, and while it 
surely was a beauty to look at, the smell was 
awful. And do you think I could get the 
smell off my hands with soap and water? 
No, sir. 

I guess that’s all for this time. I'll be with 
you again another week with another thrill- 
ing story. 


The Rain Came in Answer to a 
Missionary’s Prayer 


From page 16 


another in the face; yet they felt they had 
to take this terrible risk in order to save 
their crops. 

My husband talked to the Indians about 
the loving Saviour who cared for them and 
in whose name we had come among them, 
the only One who could send the rain or 
keep it back. As he talked, we noticed that 
the fearful expressions began to change. 
Mumblings of agreement could be heard. 
Then Mr. Ford asked everyone to kneel 
while he asked our heavenly Father to send 
rain on the drought-stricken land. 

This was certainly an earnest prayer of 
faith; for we knew that if rain did not 
come, our chance of being able to reach 
these people with the gospel story would be 
gone, and we would have to leave. But 

















every prayer of faith is answered according 
to God’s will and to His glory. 

So it was this time. God answered our 
prayers above our expectation. For that very 
night, before some of the Indians reached 
their homes, the drought was broken. The 
parched fields were watered, and the people 
were happy again. 


This was the first time we were able to 
hold a meeting with the Indians of Lake 
Colta, and our first opportunity to let them 
understand why we had come among them. 
It was the beginning of better things for the 
Indians. From that time on, they were not 
afraid of us or of our medicines, but came 
from far and near to be treated for all of 
their sicknesses. From early morning till 
late at night, the sick were at the door of 
our little clinic, waiting for treatment. 

The Indians attributed to us powers of 
divination—the ability to foretell the fu- 
ture. They came to us with all their prob- 
lems. Some wanted us to tell who the thief 
was that had stolen the oxen; others 
whether it would be profitable to make a 
journey at a certain time. One boy wanted 
medicine to make his girl friend love him; 
a father brought his son to get medicine to 
help him to learn to read. We had started 
a little school to teach the boys and girls to 
read and write, so this father got “medicine” 
for his boy. 

By means of the miracle of the rain, our 
work began to grow. Many Indians had the 
opportunity of knowing the true God, be- 
cause God honored the faith of a missionary 
and answered his prayer. 





Escape From Siberia 
From page 14 


ready to ask them. The whole village turned 
out to meet them. Tears of joy flowed down 
their cheeks as the two returned to the land 
of their fathers. 

“Have you come back to stay?” 

“Where are your wives and children?” 

“Did you get rich in America?” 

“Yes, we got rich in America, far richer 
than we expected,” was their cautious reply. 
“If you will all come to our little chapel 
tonight, we will tell you of some of the 
riches we found and will share them with 


” 


you. 





“GREATNESS AND GREAT PEOPLE" 
February 
15. Matt. 20:26 


16. Prov. 31:10 


Unselfish service produces 
greatness 
Virtue has great value 


17. Mark 8:36, Value of eternal life 

37 
18. Eccl. 2:13 Wisdom greater than folly 
19. 1 Kings 18:37 The doer of the law is blessed 
20. James 3:2 Perfect man controls his tongue 
21. Heb. 6:15 Patience of Abraham 








Of course, everybody came that evening, 
full of curiosity. Taking turns the two mis- 
sionaries from overseas took up one point 
after another of the Advent faith. So many 
questions were asked that it was long after 
midnight before the meeting broke up. The 
time for another meeting was set, and this 
was followed by still another. Some did not 
accept the message, but most did. 

The following Sabbath a little company 
met in the home of one of the new believers 
and it was joined before long by others. 
One family that accepted the truth at this 
time was named Jacques. Among their seven 
children was John, at that time only five 
years old. Sitting by his parents he stared at 
the terrible beasts on the chart and won- 
dered what they meant. His heart filled with 
wonder when a few weeks later he saw his 
father and mother baptized by an Adventist 
minister, who came to organize the first 
church in that district. Little did John 
dream as he watched all this that God was 
going to use him through more than fifty 
years to help carry the same sweet message 
of the soon coming of Jesus to many parts of 
the world. 

And he had no idea of the adventure he 
would have when he was put in prison for 
his faith and had to escape across five 
thousand miles of snow-bound wilderness. 

You'll hear about the prison and the 
escape in the chapters that follow. 

(To be continued) 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for first quarter: "Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature" 


Vill—Minerals and Metals 


(FEBRUARY 21) 


Memory VERSE: “When he hath tried me, I 
shall come forth as gold” (Job 23:10). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


In the same chapter in which Job tells about 
the precious stones of the earth, he also writes 
about gold and silver. Read Job 28:1-6. Learn 
the memory verse, reviewing it daily through 


the week. 
SUNDAY 
Salt 


Open your Bible to Matthew 5. 


Two elements-——sodium, a soft metal, and 
chlorine, a colored gas—combine to make some- 
thing that is a household necessity in every 
part of the world, common salt. We pay very 
little for a box of salt, but how much we depend 
on it to give flavor to our vegetables and to 
preserve our food. 

The first mention of salt in the Bible, except 
for just naming the Salt Sea, is in the story of 
Lot’s wife, who turned into a pillar of salt be- 
cause of her disobedience. (Gen. 19:26.) 

Salt played an important part in a miracle 
in Elisha’s time. When the men of Jericho told 
him of the tragedy of the spring outside the 
city whose waters were bitter, Elijah made them 
sweet by throwing salt into the spring. As the 
mingling of the salt with the bitter waters 
through the miracle power of God brought 
blessing and life, so the children of God, min- 
gling with the unconverted, can bring to them 
life and blessing. 

Jesus spoke of this life-giving power in His 
Sermon on the Mount. Read what He said in 
verse 13. 

It is possible, as Jesus said, for salt to lose 
its savor, and that is what God’s chosen people 
had done. They had been set in the world to 
bring blessings and salvation to the heathen 
around them, but they had failed in their task. 
So we, as Christians, can be in danger of losing 
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the life-giving power that every child of God 
should have. 

Paul told us to be careful of our conversation. 
It, too, should be lifesaving in character. “Let 
your speech be alway with grace,’ he said, 
“seasoned with salt, that ve may know how ye 
ought to answer every man” (Col. 4:6). 

For further reading: Thoughts From _ the 


Mount of Blessing, pp. 59, 60 (1956 ed., pp. 
35-37). 
THINK! As you mingle with others do you 


bring them the preserving, lifegiving power of 
the gospel? 

Pray that your presence and your words may 
always be a blessing to others. 


MONDAY 
Iron 


Open your Bible to 1 Timothy 4. 

If you wanted a really hard, strong substance, 
you would choose iron, wouldn’t you? or steel, 
which is iron combined with carbon. Iron and 
steel are used for making objects that are going 
to be put to rough use, such as weapons of war, 
tanks and battleships, and for the framework 
of large buildings, for agricultural implements, 
et cetera. 

When the Bible speaks of iron it is usually 
in connection with a strong people. The great 
image of the second chapter of Daniel shows 
the kingdom of Rome represented by iron legs. 
The Roman Empire was very strong and power- 
ful and subdued the nations under its rule. 
Daniel said of it, ‘“‘The fourth kingdom shall be 
strong as iron” (Dan. 2:40). 

Iron heated red hot has the power to burn 
and destroy. Paul used this as an illustration 
of what happens to the one who does not keep 
his conscience right according to God’s Word. 
Read what he says about the conscience in verse 
2. Nothing can undo the harm done by a hot 
piece of iron on wood or other material, and 








we can ruin our consciences by neglecting to 
keep them under God’s control. 

For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 27, 
par. 2; p. 28 (pocket ed., p. 24, par. 2). 

THink! Do you have a reliable 
kept by God’s Word? 

Pray not to let anything sear or spoil your 
conscience. 


conscience, 


TUESDAY 
Brass 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 13. 

Although not as hard as iron, brass also is 
very enduring. Weapons were often made of 
brass. Goliath’s armor was made of brass. In 
1 Samuel 17:5, 6 we are told that his helmet was 
of brass and that his coat weighed five thousand 
shekels of brass and that he had “greaves of 
brass” on his legs and a “target of brass” be- 
tween his shoulders. Brass used to be connected 
with the idea of war. 

The belly and thighs of brass in Daniel’s image 
represent the kingdom of Grecia. The years 
when Grecia dominated the world were noted 
for the many wars under its famous leader, 
Alexander the Great. 

Brass, along with silver and gold, was used 
in the construction of both the tabernacle in 
the wilderness and later of the Temple of Solo- 
mon. 

We associate brass with musical instruments, 
especially some of the instruments that make 
a great deal of noise, like trumpets and cymbals. 
Paul referred to the noise made by brass and 
cymbals in his famous “love chapter,” 1 Co- 
rinthians 13. Read verse 1 and see what he says. 

He meant that eloquent speaking, if it was 
not prompted by a spirit of love, was just a 
noise—just like clashing cymbals of brass. 


For further reading: Testimonies, vol. 2, p. 
581, par. 2 

Tuink! Are your words gentle and yet power- 
ful with true love? 

Pray not to be a “tinkling cymbal’ when you 
talk or pray. 

WEDNESDAY 

Silver 


Open your Bible to Psalm 66. 


Silver and gold are mentioned many times in 
the Bible. Shekels or pieces of silver are spoken 
of as currency. We read of shekels of silver 
being weighed out to the merchants as far 
back as the days of Abraham. Joseph was sold 
to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver. 
Judas accepted thirty pieces of silver from the 
priests for betraying Jesus in Gethsemane. 

When silver is dug out of the earth, it is in 
a crude state mixed with clay and dirt and 
other elements. It has to undergo a refining 
process. It is put into a furnace, and all the 
dross is burned away, and the silver comes 
forth in its refined, pure state. God uses this 
as an illustration to show that Christians must 
go through the fire of affliction before they can 


Yen 


shine forth in their beauty. Read what David 
says in verse 10. 

Nations and peoples as well as individuals 
go through this refining process. Zechariah tells 
us that God says, “I will bring the third part 
through the fire, and will refine them as silver 
is refined, and will try them as gold is tried: 
they shall call on my name, and I will hear 
them: I will say, It is my people: and they shall 
say, The Lord is my God” (Zech. 13:9). 

The Word of God is likened to pure silver, 
also. It is the pure Word of God, with all the 
dross of human thought burned away from it. 
“The words of the Lord are pure words,” says 
David: “as silver tried in a furnace of earth, 
purified seven times” (Ps. 12:6). 

Men will make great sacrifices to find silver, 
for it is a very valuable metal. Even so, we 
should make sacrifices to learn the wisdom of 
God, for it is of more value. “If thou seekest her 
as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treas- 
ures; then shalt thou understand the fear of the 
Lord, and find the knowledge of God” (Prov. 
2:4). 

For further reading: Testimonies, vol. 3, p. 
541. . 

THINK! Do you submit to the refining process 
in order to shine forth a true Christian? 


Pray to seek for the heavenly treasure with 
as much diligence as men look for earthly silver. 


THURSDAY 
Gold 


Open your Bible to Job 28. 

One of the most sought-after products of the 
earth is gold. To gain it, men have battled hard- . 
ships and bartered all they possessed. Rumors 
that gold could be found in Colorado and Cali- 
fornia were very largely responsible for the 
opening up of the western part of the United 
States. It did not take many nuggets of gold to 
ensure a man’s having found a fortune. In every 
age and every land gold has meant wealth. 

Gold can only be dissolved by nitric or hydro- 
chloric acids, so it cannot be tarnished by any 
other substance or chemical. That is one reason 
why it is so much sought after. 

Like silver and brass, gold was used in the 
tabernacle and the Temple and was—as it is 
today—used for money. Gold will figure in the 
beautiful New Jerusalem. 

Valuable though gold is, there is one thing 
more precious—and also very rare. Find what 
it is by reading verses 12 to 18. 

And through Isaiah, God says, “I will make 
a man more precious than fine gold; even a 
man than the golden wedge of Ophir” (Isa. 
13:12). 

Like silver, gold has to be refined. Our mem- 
ory verse tells us that when we are tried by 
afflictions we shall come forth as gold. 

Gold represents faith that works by love. “I 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, 
that thou mayest be rich,” God invites us (Rev. 
3:18). Faith working by love is the most valu- 
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able possession we can have. “Faith and love 
are the gold tried in the fire. But with many 
the gold has become dim, and the rich treasure 
has been lost.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 280. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 158, par. 3 (1923 ed., p. 160, par. 1). 

Tuink! Are you searching for this greatest 
of treasures—faith that works by love? 

Pray to let the fires of affliction refine you 
so that you are pure gold to adorn the Master’s 


temple. 
FRIDAY 


Review the lesson by answering these ques- 
tions and looking up the answers if you are 
doubtful about them. 

1. In which Old Testament miracle did salt 
figure? (Sunday’s assignment.) 

2. What did Christ mean when He told His 
followers, “Ye are the salt of the earth’? (Sun- 
day’s assignment.) 

3. Which metal is noted for its hardness and 
strength? (Monday’s assignment.) 

4. Which world empire did this metal repre- 
sent in the image of Daniel 2? (Monday’s assign- 
ment.) 

5. Of what was Goliath’s armor made? (Tues- 
day’s assignment.) 

6. What occasion did Paul have to write about 
brass? (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

7. Which two metals are used in the Bible 
to show that as they have to go through a 
refining process, so must the one who is striv- 
ing for character perfection submit to the fires 
of affliction? (Wednesday’s and Thursday’s as- 
signments.) 

8. What is of more value than gold, silver, 
or precious stones? (Thursday’s assignment, Job 
28:15-18.) 

9. What kind of faith does gold represent? 
(Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 





One Ton of Coal 
From page 11 


“I didn’t hand you a bill, did I?” The 
man tried to sound gruff. Then he added 
kindly, “It’s paid for. You seem to have a 
friend. Now, just tell me where to unload 
ay 

Some time later it was found out that a 
Mr. Pope, the husband of one of Mr. 
Butler’s church members, had sensed the 
family’s need and had worked as God’s 
helper in richly answering the prayers of 
the young minister and his family. 


Good Table Manners Win 
One Billion Dollars 


From page 5 


Jamnabi seated herself at the head of the 
table and said to the boys, “You may sit 
down now. I hope you enjoy the food.” 

Gopalrao sat down not far from Jamnabi 
at one side of the table. The others scram- 
bled into the rest of the chairs and fell 
upon the food with gusto. 

Gopalrao quietly watched Jamnabi as she 
unfolded her napkin and picked up a serv- 
ing spoon to help herself to something. She 
had purposely asked the usual servants not 
to officiate at the table as she wanted the 
boys to act naturally. 

Gopalrao had no more training in table 
manners than any of the other boys. But he 
was smart enough to watch what Jamnabi 
did and to imitate her. He had never held a 
spoon or fork in his hands before, but both 
a spoon and a fork were beside his plate. He 
stole a glance at Jamnabi and picked up the 
knife and fork, following her movements as 
best he could. 

Quietly Jamnabi ate—and missed noth- 
ing of what the boys were doing. Her sharp 
eyes swept the loaded table, back and forth. 
She noticed Gopalrao without appearing to 
look directly at him. Unknown to the boy, 
before the meal was ended, she had chosen 
him. He alone had passed the test. 

Later on Jamnabi awarded the throne to 
Gopalrao. He became maharaja of Baroda 
and ruled for 64 years, until 1939. He re- 
ceived one of the greatest fortunes in the 
world. (The personal wealth of the maharaja 
of Baroda has been calculated as exceeding 
one billion dollars.) All because a boy was 
thoughtful, obedient, courteous, and observ- 
ing! 
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Victory 


Driven by the Wind 


_ great General Napoleon Bonaparte 
had declared that he was going to rule 
the world. Already his armies had defeated 
practically every country in Europe. Of 
course, there was still England he hadn’t 
beaten, but that should be easy enough. 
He’d gather some ships and cross the English 
Channel and defeat that little country in 
short order. But Napoleon had forgotten 
that in the second chapter of Daniel, God 
said no one would ever rule all Europe at 
one time. 

So Napoleon went about getting his 
ships together. Down at the port of Cadiz 
on the coast of Spain were 33 of them under 
Admiral Villeneuve. A British frigate sailed 
back and forth near the horizon, but Vil- 
leneuve didn’t worry much about him. He 
didn’t realize that this ship was constantly 
sending signals to other ships, and that 
about thirty miles away were Admirals 
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Nelson and Collingwood with a total of 27 
English warships. 

On October 19, 1805, Villeneuve or- 
dered his ships out to sea. Bad weather held 
them up. But on Monday morning, October 
21, they were well on their way. Suddenly 
over the horizon came Nelson and Colling- 
wood with their 27 warships. Villeneuve 
was taken almost completely by surprise. 
He ordered his ships to turn around and 
attack, but almost before he knew what was 
going on, the English had divided his fleet 
and sunk or captured 20 of his ships. 

From the day of this battle—the Battle 
of Trafalgar—England was mistress of the 
seas. Prophecy was fulfilled. Napoleon never 
landed an army in England. Unfortunately, 
Admiral Nelson was killed early in the 
battle. But his ship, the H.MS. Victory, has 
been preserved and can still be visited at 
Portsmouth, England. 








